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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 




' Departmknt of the Intekiok, 

Bureau of Education, 
Washington, I). C., Febrmry 26, 1929. 

Sir: The training, the tenure, and the professional status of teach- 
ers and other professional workers in the rural schools of America 
are to a large d^'gree oircuiusoribed by the reward^offered, both 
tinaneial and social. It has long been recognized in a general w'ay 
ihat such rewards in rural schools are meager in comparison with 
those in urban schools and in comparison with those in other gainful 
occupations. But the detailed facts have not been sufficiently known, 
and the relationships of these meager salaries to the educational 
opportunities of the rural child are not fully realized. 

This bureau has from time to time gathered and published data 
to show the status of salaries in rural schools. The logical next step 
is to measure the improvements that have been effected. Sufficient 
data are now at hand to permit a study of the direction that rural 
school salaries are taking, and of the progress that has been made 
bv individual States. 

* % 

The manuscript here presented shows the salary status of the 
teachers and other professional workers' in the rural schools of the 
Initcd States for the year 1924-25, and it sHows the changes, that 
have' occurred in these salaries during a period of years. I recom- 
mend its publication as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education. 

Respectfully submitted. 


. Wm. John Cooper, 

Commissioner. 
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The Secretary of the Interior. 


SALARIES AND SALARY TRENDS OF TEACHERS OF 

CRURAL SCHOOLS 

Introduction 

The most signilicant single index to the educational opportunities 
in any given community is the salaries pai’d to its teachers. If 
attractive salaries arc offered, capable and promising young men and 
women will present themselves for training in thf! teacher-training 
msntut ions; they will equip themselves wdth an adequate prepara- 
tion; they will become joyous and efTicient workers in their positions; 
and they will look upon their work as a profession worthy of their 
best growth and continued service. With such teachers occupying 
the schoolrooms other problems of education, such as adequate 
school buildings and equipment, length of school term, and suitable 
instructional materials, are^soon solved. Tho law of supply and 
demand soon operates to raise the standards for preservice prepara- 
tion and personal fitness, and these in turn bring about other improve- 
ments in the means of providing an equitable educational opportunity 
as well as m the profession itself. But communities which continue 
to pay insufficient salaries to the teachers of their schools, which 
make the teacliing profession economically inferior to all other 
professions, and which employ, at the lowest possible stipend, per- 
sons who are immature, untrained, 'and often unfit for the schoolroom 

can not hope for much in educational opportunity for their boys 
and girls. 

In this land of wealth wo may no longer put forward the excuse of 

ack of money. It is true that many of the local districts, several 
of the counties, and a few of the States are taxing themselves heavily 
in order that their children may enjoy acceptable educa'tional advan- 
tages. Biit'in the great majority of cases the veiy opposite of this 
18 true. Inquiries of recent years into the distribution of taxable 
wealth Md the extent to which such wealth is assessed have revealed 
astonishmg inequalities. Many communities which are pleadmg 
lack of money have been found to have much wealth and very low 
tax rates, whereas in other communites tho reverse is true. We must 
come, somehow, to regard education a^ a function necessary to the 
well-being of society as a whole and not merely to the local commu- 
nity. We must also recognize the very^ntial principle of financing 
8 democratic education: To tax the, wealth wherever it is found for 
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the education of the children wherever they iirey be. Since educa- 
tion is such an important function of society, especially in a democ- 
racy, it would seem that in every State detailed surveys would be 
made to determine the extent to which oven the most remote school 
community taxes itself for school purposes, and that equalizing funds 
from county and State would be made available to those communities 
which are making an honest elTort but because of low per capita 
wealth and low production power are actually prevented from offering 
salaries sutticient to provide adequate educational opportunity. 

Sources and Scope of Study » 

It is with a view’ to setting forth more clearly the status and the 
trends of the salaries paid to a large, apd important group of thr 
teachers of the public schools of America that the Bureau of hlduca- 
tion, through its divisi<tfT oi^ural schools, has compiled this bulletin. 
The total number of teachers employed in the puljlic schools of the 
United States e.xcceds >800,000; of these approximately 350,000 are 
employed in the open country and snrallrvillage schools. It is this 
latter group of teachers with w’hich this bulletin is chiefly concerned 

For three successive school years, 1021-22, 1922-23, and 1923-24, 
data were gathered from county and other superintendents of ruhl 
schools of tho several States to show salaries paid to country teachers, 
and the findings were published in Rural School Circular No. 5, 
Rural School Leaflet No. 24, and ^^jifrar School Leaflet No. 39, respec- 
tively,’ In the school year 1924-25 such data were again gathered, 
but before ^ublishiqg the results thQ advisability of making a study 
- of the salary trends for the 4-year period presented itself. Aften 
some unavoidable delays it was decided to make such a study and 
this bulletin was prepared with the dual purpose of making available 
the findings of 1924r25, comparable to those published in the three 
previous years, and of presenting by States some indices of the direc- 
tion t^at salaries of rural teachers are taking and of the improve- 
ments that have been achieved. 

. Tho data were gathered through ^lestionnaires sent to county and 
other rural superintendents o4 schools of continental United States. 
These superintendents were ^requested to report th^ salaries ol 
teachers and principals of all rural schools under thejr supervision 
The group of rural school workers included in this study is, therefow, 
’as purely nirai in character j\s could be assembled. Teachers under 
the supervision of county superintendents are, as a rule, only those 
teaching in rural or semirural areas, and the injunction of, the letter 
of transmittal to limit the report to teachers in niral schools also 
operates as a selective factor. Not only is the study concerned 
with a group of purely rural teachers, hut it embraces all classes o( 
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rural teachers, including in it^ numbers those of the colored schools as 
well as those of the M^ite schools, and including also rural high-school 
teachers as well as niral elementary teachers. 

In order that the study migri; present a cx>mplete' picture of the 
salaries in our rural schools and the direction tuward which they are 
tending, salaries of principals who have charge of larger rural schools 
were also considered. Comparable data usable for^this study were 
available for three of the four school years considered, viz, 1922-23, 
1923-24, and 192'^-25. The data were gathered from the same 
sources indicated above and they embrace all classes of rural school 
principals. 

.Vaother very important group of workers in rtiral education, whose 
fisc's! remuneration should be considered, if a complete picture is to 
be presented, is that of the county superinUmdents. When we con- 
sider that practically every rural school in the land is influenced by 
the leadership and authority entrusted to these functionaries, and that 
the schools are affected by the passivity as well as by the activity of 
these officers, we appreciate how significant it is for the welfare of 
rural education that county school superintcftidonts should be men 
and women of the very highest caliber, both professionally and per- 
sonally. Ii goes withou t saying that this caliber is largely determined 
by the salanes offered. Data sotting forth the salaries of couiitv- 
superintendents in the several States of the Union have been gathered' 
by the Bureau of Education. Bulletin, 1922, No. 10, Supervision 
of Rural Schools^ contams a table showing the distribution of these 
superintendents on the basis of salary amounts arranged by two and 
three inindred dollar intervals. A similar bulletin is now in process 
of preparation to show the salary status of those school officers in 
1928. The former data, it will be seen, fall wnthin the period with 
which this invost^a'tion deals, and the data for the latter date are 
included in the ^tudy because they are the latest available and 
because they perj^it a presentation of the changes that have occurred 
in these salaries. 

^ ^ Proportion of Counties Reporting 

The percentage of counties making complete reports has increased 
^tli each successive year J)ut for any given year the j^oportion reply- 
ing WM sufficient in number and distribution to be thoroughly repre- 
sentative for each of the respective States except perhaps. South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and Missouri, for which returns were made 
by 26.6 per. cent, 37.2 per cent, and 44.5 per cent of the counties, 
respectively, as a 4-year average. Although an average of less than 
60 per cent of the coilnties of those States made reports it is probable 
44885— 29-^2 
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that the distributioo is such as to be representative of the States as 
wholes. 

In comparing salary.^iedians and salary increases and decreases 
for the various years it must be borne in mind that where complete 
returns were not made it is posc’ble that different groups of teachers 
are reported one year with the next, and that fluctuations might be 
due, in part at least, to this cause as well as to actual changes in 
amounts paid to the teachers. In order to show the extent to which 
this factor' entem into the various data in subsequent tables (he 
percentage of counties rt'porting in earn State for each of the four 
years is shown in Tal)le 1. 

It will be noted that for the Natiop as a whole 43.1 per cent of the 
3,033 counties of the tlnitod State.s reported in 1922; in 1923 this 
percentage was increased to 01.3; in 1924 it had increased to 71; 
and in 1925 Warly 77 per ccnt»of all the counties rcUjm^d question- 
naires reporting the salaries of their rural teachers. It is interesting to 
observe that for each succes.siv'c year for which these queationnairos 
^re sent a larger proportion of returns were made both for the United 
Staves as a whole and, with few exceptions, for the individual States. 
Column 11 of Table 1 shows, by States, the average per cents of the 
counties reporting for a 4-year period and column 12 ranks the States 
on these [percentages. The rank assigned to a given State is ^hero- 
fore a measure of the relative extent to which the data given in sub- 
sequent tables include all the rural tethers in that State. Inciden- 
tally these rankings may also be interpreted as constituting a relative 
measure of the degree to which the various rural superintendents in 
various States have cooperated in these studies. 

General Survey of Numbers and Per Cents of Rural Teachers Receiving 

Salaries of Various Amounts 

In terms of aggregate numbers of teachers ^ported the study 
shows in Table 2, section A, that in 1922 the counties reported 126,033 
teachers; in 1923 a total of 189,573 were? reported, in 1924 a total of 
242,222 reported, and in 1925 a total, of 270,638 were' reported. Table 
2 also gives the nuinbdV and per cents of these teachers w^o are receiv- 
ing salaries of various amounts graduated in 'intervals of $100. 
Columns 2 to 6 of this table show the salaries paid to each of the 
five classes of teachers of rural schools in 1925. It will be seen from 
column 7 that in this year there were a total of 6,408 of these teachers 
who received salaries of less than $300 each per school year. Of 
these, 4J35 were employed in 1-teacher schools, 1,574 in 2-teacher 
8ch(X)l8, 471 in nonconsolidated schools of three f*r more teachers in 
open country, 138 in consolidated schools, and 90 in village schools 
of three or more teachers. Furthermore, it will be seen from cohimn 
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8 (hut. 2.-17 per rent of the teaeliers of rural schorls were rereivinp 
salaries of loss than $.300 per year in 1925, 3.!»f> per r<^ I were receiving 
salaries rnnjrinp between $300 and $399, 5.19 per rent were rereivin^r 
between $400 and $499, 6.17 per rent wi re rereivinp between $500 
and $599, etr. 

Sertion B of the same table pives the niinihera and per cents. of 
those same tenrhers runiulatively. Columns 7 and 8 should* be read 
a.s follows: In 1925 there was a total of 17,134, or 6.33 per rent, 
of the tearhers of rural Srhools who were paid salaries of $399 or 
loss -per year; 31,183, or 11.52 per rent, who rerewred $499 or less; 
47.919, or 17.69 per rent, who rereived $599 or less, etr. It is a 
startling: and inrredihle fart that during this year a total of 31,183, 
nr more than 1 1 H per rent of the tearhers of the rural schools of the 

1 nited States who are included in this study, were paid less than $500 
larh per year and 185,906, or nearly 09 per rent, were paid less than 
11,000. This latter p;roM.p iricludes 106,059, or 90 per ccnt,,of.all the 
toarhers of 1 -teacher Schools; 24,330, or 78.8 per cent, of those of the 
2-tearher schools; 11,933, or 68.9 per rent, of the honronsolidated 
open country schools with three or more tearhers; 21,014, or 50.5 
per rent, of those^of the consolidated schools, and 22,570, or 35.8 
per rent, of those of the three or more teacher schools in villages. 
The total number of teachers in each of these groups would naturalh’ 
be increased if all the counties had been reported, and since larger 
proportions of the counties of the Southern States are niis.sing it may 
be assumed that the totals of the low salaried groups, especially, 
miisl he increased if p complete picture is to be presented. 

^ The cumulations of figures in section B, Table 2, were pot carried 
beyond the salary groups receiving $999 or less. The purpose of 
these cumulations was to show in totals the large numbers and pro- 
-portions of teachers of i ural schools who now work for these extraor- 
dinarily low' salaries. Unless figures are brought together in this 
manner, it is difficult to nppreeiati* the extent to which these very 
low salaries prevail. 

rolnmns 9 to U of Table 2 present statistics for 1922, 1923, and 
1924 similar to those just discussed. Comparing the percentages for 
the four successive years reveals in general thlat as we proceed from 
1922 to 1925 a stnuller proportion of teachers is found in these lower 
salary groups and a relatively larger proportion appears in the middle 
and higher salaried groups, indicating that salary trends are sljghtly 
upward. To be sure the differences observed are not more than 1 or 

2 per cent in any case, but even tjiese nunor differences are encouraging 
when such large groups of teachers are considered. 

Table 2 also shows that in 1922, 2.69 per cent of the country teachers 
iweived less than $300 per school .^ear, 7.^ per cent received less 
than $400, and 13.13 percent receiv^less than $500; in 1923, 1.69 
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per cent received less than $300, 5.G4 received less than $400, and 
10,84 per cent received less than $500; in 1924, 2.56 per cent received 
less than $300, 6.51 received less than $400, ami 11.61 received less 
I than $500; and in 1925, 2.37 per cent received less than $300, 6.33 
• received less than 1400, and 11.52 received less than $500. The 
table also shows that in 1923, 70.61 per cent of the rural teachers 
received loss than $1,000 per term; in 1924 this fjroup had been re- 
duced to 69.96 per cent, and in 1925, to 68.71 per cent. The -figures, 
for 1923 do not quite conform to the general upward tenJency noted 
for the eniire period. The data presented in this and other tables 
reveal that for this year there an not only smaller proportions of 
teachers in the lowest salary groups, but there are also smaller pro- 
portions in groups receiving $1,200 or more per year. The medians 
for the various groups are, however, lower for this year than for any 
other year. The reason for this situation in 1923 can probably be 
accounted for by the fact that a postwar reaction resulted in a paring 
down of salaries of rural teachers, especially in the higher salary levels. 
It is, of course, evident that if actual salary increases are to obtain, 
the lower the proportions of teachers found in these low salary groups 
the higher must be the proportion of the teachers who receive the 
larger amounts. i 

When we consider that in 1924-25 nearly 12 per cent of the teachers 
in rural schools were paid salaries of less than $500, that nearly 30 
per cent wore receiving less than $700 per year, and that nearly 70 
per cent earned less than $1,000 per year, is it any wonder that the 
teachers of rural schools are immature, imtrained, and transient? 
With the promise of such an income is it to be expected that those 
preparing for rural teaching shall invest much, either of time, money, 
or energy? To do so would be to insure in advance poor returns on 
their investments. And how can we expect aught, especially if these 
teachers are progressive and ambitio\is, than that th^y should regard 
rural teaching as a temporary vocation, a stepping stone, a means to 
other ends? The wonder is that those low salaries continue to attract 
to the rural schools teachers of as high a quality as they do, and that 
these teachers accomplish so much. ^ 

Probably the answer to this last query is to be found in the youth of 
the rural teachers. The rural school now serves to a large extent as a 
combination of recruiting station and proving ground for the entire 
teaching profeseicn. These functions of the rural school are probably 
a good thing for the profession in so far as they supply a place where 
young teachers may come to earn while they learn (though the earn- 
ings are meager), and where they can experiment and End themselves. 
But it is often hard on the rural schools and the children to whom they 
minister. Using the rural children as means of proving and improving 
the teaching skill of those who will ultimately teach urban childrea 
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would seem not only unfair to rural communities but it is a wasteful, 
circuitous process of training urban teachers, 

Statistics similar to those of Table 2, but arranged by States, are 
presented in Table 3, which is based upon the returns for 1925 only 
and therefore it does not show' (he trends of salaries for the 4-year 
period. It does show', however, the percentages of teachers of the 
several States who receive the various salarv’ amounts. Since the 
fluctuation from on^salary' group to another has been comparatively 
slight one year w’irh the next, the data for 1925 may be accepted as 
representative of the salaiT situation in the several States. 

To point out a few of the States at the’ two e.xtremes in the salaries 
paid tp teachers of rural schools will suffice to call attention to the 
significance of the data in this table and the way in which they should 
be read. Beginning with the State of Mia.sissippi the rotums of 1925 
showed that 25, 0 per cent of the teachers of this State received a 
yearly salary of leas than $300, 18.4 per rent received between $300 
and $399, and 14.4 per cent received $400 to $499. Thus in this 
State a total of 58.4 per cent of the teachers in rural schools received 
a salary less than $500 per school year each. In Alabama 16.1 per 
cent were found to receive less than $300, 24.8 per^^nt received $300 
to $399, and 21.6 per cent received $400 to $499, or a total of 62.5 
per cent who received less than $500. In Georgia the percentages 
arc 15.4, 25.3, and 21.7, respectively, with a total of 62.4 per cent of 
these teachers receiving less than $500. Other States w’hich show 
more than 40 per cent of their rural teachers with salaries loss than 
$500 per school year are Tennessee, writh 48.5 per cent of its rural teach- 
ers in this group; Arkansas, with 45.7 per cent; Kentucky, with 41.9 
per cent; and Virginia, with 40,5 per cent. 

It should, of course, be observed that the first thrcH? States named 
are extreme southern States and that the other four are semisouth'^nl 
in location. In each there are large numbers of schools for colored 
children. These shc^s are, on the whole, in charge of very poorly 
trained teachers and they provide a very short term of school. These 
factors probably^Ebount, at least in part, for the low safaries. Th^y 
are stated in explanation, not justification. But even such typically 
northern States as Missouri, Maine, Illinois, Maryland, and Montana 
show high percentages of theip niral teachers receiving salaries letes 
than three, four, and five hdmdred dollars per* year, the respective 
total percentages of rurapteacbers receiving less than the last-named 
amount in these States being 12, 10.5, 3.8, 2.6, and 2.5. , A number 
of these have long claimed foremost rank in matters oducationali 

Turning now to the other extreme in the salaries paid, it may b'e 
observed that in most of the States there Is a small propottih'n 'of 
teachers of rural schools who are pRid salaries of more than $1 ,800 lier 
year. The States which show the laigest per cents of rural teachers 
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in these higher salary ^iips are, in order, California, which reports 
12.7 per cent of the teachers of these schools as receiving salaries 
more than $1,800 per year; Nevada reporting 11.7 per cent in this 
group; ^^ashington, reporting 8.3 per cent; Arizona, with 7.9 per cent; 
and New Jersey, with 6.9 per cent of its rural teachers reported as 
receiving these high salary amounts. If the distributions given in 
Table 2, section A, are reexamined at this point, it becomes apparent 
thgt the great majority of teachers who are listed as receiving these 
larger salaries in 1925 are among those employed in . schools with three 
or more teachers in villages and towns. This may be interpreted to 
mean that these higher salaried teachers are, in most casos,'employed 
in the high schools, which fact probably accounts to a considerable 
degree for the high salaries. 

It will also be noted from Table 3 that in 20 States the salaries 
reported range over the entire span from $300 and under to $2,000 
and'bver, and that in most other States the ranges are from five or six 
hundred dollars to $2,000 and over. These very wide ranges are 
significant of the wide differences that obtain in the salaries paid, and 
the consequent educational opportunities they represent. The 
differences between the extremes, it will be noted, range from 400 to 
600 per cent. 

To be sure this table includes teachers of all classes of rural schools. 
If any one class were considered separately the range would in most 
c^s be peatly narrowed. If further information with respect to the 
distribution of teachers on the basis of these salary intervals and by.' 
classes of schools is desired it will be found for the year 1923 in Tables 
7,8, 9, 10, and 11 of Rural School Leaflet No. 24, and for 1924 in Tables 
18, 19, 20, 21, and 22 of Rural School Leaflet No. 39. In Table 3 the 
data for 1925 by classes of schools, similar to those published for the 
^ two previous years, were consolidated into one. Since the compara- 
tive figures for 1925 are not greatly different from those already 
published, and -since these can be readily found in the foregoing 
publication^, it was thought that this consolidated form, arranged in 
percentages, would be of greater value because it throws into relief 
the proportions of teachers in the several salary groups and makes 
possible the comparison of one State with another. 

In order to appreciate the numbers of teachers represented by 
the per cente given in Table 3 reference should be had to Table 4. 
This table shows by States the numbers of teachers of rural schools 
whose .salaries fall within the various salary groupings. It may be 
seen tlfat some States still employ large numbers of teachers at very 
low salves. In fact, many of the same observations may be made 
from this table as those made from Table 3 but witJi the per cente 
transposed' into actual numbers of teachers. 
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Salaries- of Teachers in Rural Schools Compared with Salaries of Teachers 

in Urban Schools 


Considering now the salaries paid to teachers of rural schools in 
comparison with those paid to teachers of urban schools the most 
glaring inequalities become apparent. Table 5 presents the median 
salaries received by the teachers of the various classes of rural schools 
and those received by teachers of elementary schools in cities grouped I 
arrording to the size of the cities in which they are employed. The 
table shows a consistent increase in the median salaries paid to teachers 
as one progresses from the 1 -teacher rural schools to the schools in 
cities of 100,000 population or more. According to column 10 the 
• average for the 4-year period of the median salary for the latter class 
is nearly two and one-half times as great as that of the former. Com- 
paring the median salaries of all classes of rural teachers with the me- 
dian salaries of elementaiy teachers in all classes of cities it is found 
that in 1922 the median teacher of the former received 1861, whereas 
the median teacher of the latter received $1,524, a difference of $663, 
or 77 per cent. In 1923 these median salaries stood at $847 against 
11,653, making a difference of $806, or 95.2 per cent; in 1925 the differ- 
ence was $777, or 89.2 per cent; and between average medians for the 
4-year period the differential amounted to $750, or 87.4 per cent. 

Comparing the median salaries of teachers of urban and rural 
schools one year with the next it may be observed that the disparity 
betweeri these salaries is on the whole increasing. When similar 
comparisons are made between the classes of either major group it 
\^ill be seen from column 6 that the first three classes of rural teachers 
are worse off in the median amount of salarj' received at tlie end of 
the period than they were at the beginning; that the teachers of 
consolidated schools have made slight gains during the period; and 
that those in schools of three or more teachers in villages and towns 
have increased their median salaries during this period by as much 
as $114. The comparatively rapid increases in the median salaries 
of the last-named class may be accounted for by the fact that during 
the period in question great strides have been made in the develop- 
ment bf secondary education , in rural areas. Since jnost of this 
mral h^h school wmrk is done in the villages and towns, a larger 
proportion of high-school teachers is included in this than in any 
other class, and since the salaries of high-school teachers are always 
higher than those of elementary teachers, the median salaries for 
this class are increased. 


[ Considering now the median salaries of the various urban classes 
it will be seen that all of them show substantial increases for the 
i 4-year period, and that with one exception the larger the d^ss of 
city the greater the increases received by the teachers employed by 
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that city Thinking in of^^ulary trends it is clear that amonf; 

the rural groups salaries have not greatly changed in the 4-year 
period. Taken as a whole the median salaries of this group suffered 
a slight, decrease in 1922'23 and then began to recover; so that 
in 1925 the medians for all rural teachers are slightly higher th^n at 
the beginning of tfie period with which this study deals. The urban 
groups, how’ever, show marked and consistent increases in the salaries 
of the- teachers for all five classes of cities. Salary' improvements 
arc, therefore, particularly a rural, problem. If rural education is 
lo keep the relative position it has so long occupied when compared' 
to education, poor as that has been, it is clear that we must look 
seriously to the improvement of salaries offered to teachers of rural 
schools, and if equality of educational opportunity becomes the 
goal, drastic measures will have to be employed in the solution of 
the problem. 

^ One can not e.scape the couclusiou that tin* great differences 
between the salaries paid to rural teachem and those paid to urban 
teachers are unjustifiable. Even if we were to consider the salaries 
obtaining in each type of school apart from the influence they exert 
in determining wiiat educational opportunities shall prevail, we can 
not justify such great disparities. Rural teachers work as many 
hours per day and mote than those of urban schools; they labor 
as strenuously and as faithfully; and they are as much in need of the 
bare necessities of life as are their sisters in the largest cities. The 
salaries of great numbers of rural teachers clearly' do not take into 
account these factors commonly recognized in fixing the wages “'of 
other workers. To be sure, the number of months of service given 
is another factor to be considered here but, as will appear later, the 
average length of the school term in 1924-25 in city schools is only 
17.3 per cent greater than the average length of term for all classes 
of rural schools, and salary medians for the same year are more than 
89 per cent greater in the former than in the latter. Only a small 
part of the differences in siilaries can, therefore, be. charged to this 
factor, and such additional lime as does become available to the 
rural teachers for purposes of augmenting their meager earnings 
must be marketed as transient employment which is usually not 
highly paid. General observations indicate that’ moat of these 
teachers find no gainful employment whatever during the Interim 
between terms. 

But teachers' salaries can not be considered apart from the in* 
fluence they exert upon the lives pf the school children. It is,» 
bahic principle of economics that the price of a commodity bears i 
direct relationship to its quality and its desirability. School salaries 
do determine to a large extent the intelligence, the training, the 
schblirship, the tenure, and the professional attitude 
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attracted to and employed in any given section of our educational 
system. The importance of these factors in determining the nature 
and character of the educational opportunity of the child is self- 
evident. If the general premise is granted, that the salary is the 
chief factor in providing efficient teachers for 'the schools, and if we 
(grant the importance of these teachers to the child’s educational 
welfare, it must be concluded that the great salary differences now 
obtaining between the various types arc unfair to the children and 
contrary to the democratic principles to wliich our system of educa- 
tion is committed. The e.\tent of the disparities, especially between 
urban and rural schools are, therefore, as unfair to the children as 
they are to the teachers. 

A great manj' facts, other than those pointed out, can be found 
in Table 5, but this table, at best, is intended to present a general 
picture rather than a detailed one. For more specific data with 
regard to salary median by States for the various classes of rural 
teachers and the trends of these salaries for the 4-year period. Tables 
9 to 13 of this study should be consulted. Comparable data for city 
schools may be found inXho various research bulletins of the National 
Education Association. * 

% 

Comparative Salaries <4 Teachers and Length of School Term 

Objection will probably be raised to the inference that salaries of 
urban and rural teacher’s should be equal. The argument may be 
advanced that salaries of teachers arc fixed with reference to tho 
term of employment, and that city teacherB in justice’ should get 
larger salaries than rural teachers because they work more days per 
year. It will probably be claimed further that variations occur 
between the median salaries of the various classes of rural teachers 
for the same reason. The lengths of the school year in days were 
reported by tho coimty and other rural superintendents of schools 
and they arc presented for the school year 1924-25 in Table 6. The 
6gures for this j’car may be accepted as a fair representation of the 
length of tho school term in the various classes of schools for the 
period in question. ^Changes in this respect are gradual and, to a 
large extent, the t^ious classes of schools tend to keep about the 
same relative position one year with another. Tho table also gives 
the length of tho school term obtaining during the year 1925—26 in 
the cities of the various States. The most comparable figures avail- 
able for city schools were those for 1925-26.* Data on average 
lengths of school term taught by the several classes of ^achers are 
here given in order that we may see objectively in how far this factor 
can be accepte<^ as satisfactorily accounting for the salary differences 
44386—29 3 
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obtaining between the classes of rural schools and between rural and 
city schools. 

It will be seen general from Table 6 that Ts we go from the 
smaller schools toward the larger schools the length of the school 
term increases. The average length of the school term for consoli- 
dated schools is 18 days longer than that in the 1-teacher schools, 
village schools are in session an average of 26 days longer, and city 
schools are in session an average of 33 days longer. That is to say, 
teachers in consolidated schools are employed for a period which is 
12 per cent longer on the average than are the teachers in the smallest 
rural schools, village teachers 17.3 per cent longer, and city teacliers 
22 per cent longer. By comparison, teachers of consolidated schoob 
were paid during the same year a median salary 30.0 per cent higher 
than teachers of 1-teacher schools; in village schools they received a 
median salary 47.7 per cent higher; and in city schools they received 
a median salary 116.6 per cent higher. 

If the average length of term in all classes of rural schools is com- 
pared with the average length of term in city schools, it is found to 
be 156 days and 183 days, respectively, the latter being only 17.3 
per cent longer than the former. It should, however, be observed 
that the measures entering into these averages were not properly 
weighted and that the averages for consoliel^gd and village schools 
are to a large extent responsible for the high average obtained for 
the rural schools as a whole. 

The figures given for rural schools should in many cases he reduced 
by three or four days because the reports did not exclude days when 
schools were closed for district or county institutes. This fact does 
not seriously influence the validity of the above romparisons because 
attendance upon teachers’ institutes is, as a general thing, compulsory; 
and these daj’s should therefore, in-justice, be included in the teacher’s 
salary period. 

A great many important facts may be obtained from the data 
given in Table 6 other than their relationship to comparative salaries. 
LengtK of school term may be taken as an index of the educational 
opportunities obtaining in the various classes of schools in the several 
States, and in rural as compared to urban communities. Allowing 
20 days to the month there are 4 States in which the 1 -teacher schools 
are in session an average of less than 6 months per year, and 6 other 
States in which the average term for 1-teacher schools is loss than 
7 months; 2 States show an average school term for 2-t.cacher schools 
of less than 6 months, and 6 others an average of 7 months; and 4 
States show an average term of less than 7 months in the noncon- 
solidatcd 3-teRcher schools in the open country. For all the other 
classes of schools the average length of the school term is greater 
than 7 months in all States. To put it ditferently, 8,599 ^teachers 
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employed in the rural schools of 4 different States teach an aver- 
age school term between 5 and 6 months. On the other hand, 
6,207 teachers of rural schools distributed over 3 States teach an 
average term of between 9)^ and 10 months in length. 

The S States which lead in average length of school term they 
provide for rural children are, in ordtr, Rhode Island, New York, 
Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, Connecticut, Delaware, and Wis- 
consin; and those which lead in length of term provided in city schools 
Hf(‘ Maryland, New’ Jersey, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, New York, 
Penn.sylvnnia, and Delaware, .^'cording to these figures the aver- 
age length of school term in days is slightly longer in the rural schools 
of New ork and Rhode Island than that in the city .schools, but in 
all other States city schools provide a much longer school term per 
year. In Alabama and Mississippi, city schools are in session an 
average of more than 2 months longer than rural schools; in Arkansas, 
North Carolina, Horida, and G^rgia city school terms average more 
than 1*2 months longer; and in South C’arolina, Texas, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Penns 3 'lvania, and Virginia, they average 
more than 1 month longer. 

Thinking in terms of comparative educational opportunities and 
assuming an average of 20 pupils per teacher it may be estimated that 
there are at least 171,980 rural school children who have a school 
opportunity averaging only^ 5 to 6 months per year and at least 124,140 
e ^ w ho may enjoy an average school opportunity of 
to 10 months per j’ear, a difference in time of nearly 50 per cent. 
Thus we may see how greatly scho^ opportunities vary even in the 
rural schools when compared on this basis. In the city schools nine 
months and more is the rule rather than the exception and man^’ 
have adopted a 10-inonth school term. With such very great differ- 
ences in school opportunities, is it any wonder that there is more 
retardation, elimination, and inferior educational accomplishment in 
the smaller than in the larger schools, and in the rural schools as 
compared to the city schools? ' 

Cost of Living and Rural Teachers’ Salaries 

Other reasons may also be cited to justify the differcnce-s in salaries 
paid to teachers of the various classes of rural schoo's, and particularly 
to justify the very advantageous position held by sal/irie.s of city 
teachers. Differences in costs of living will be advanced, ‘and their 
pertinency and importance must bo granted. No adequate figures 
are available to show the extent to W’hich the costs of living of city 
teachers are higher thhn those of rural teachers, but whatever these 
differences are it can be shown that costs of living are to a large 
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degree proportionate to the standard of living that may be enjoyed. 
In other words, the higher the cost of living, the greater are the 
comforts and enjoyments of life that may bo obtained. The veiy 
poor conditions under which rural teachers are compelled to live must, 
in fact, be regarded as another factor operating against inducing 
teachers of high quality to prepare for rural teaching as a field of 
endeavor and to keep thenr in the rural schools once they enter this 
work. Rural teachers, therefore, not gnly receive a lower monetary 
income for their services but they are at a great disadvantage when we 
consider the intangible incomes of life. In terms of an' equitable 
educational opportunity for the rural child this second factor is a very 
pertinent influence. 

In order to overcome the effects of living conditions in rural commu- 
nities upon the quality and the training'of those attracted to rural 
teaching, attempts are made in some localities to find ways and 
means of compensating for this factor. Several States have been 
e.^perimonti^g with various types of bonus schemes. Maryland, 
which has enacted a State salary schedule providing for salary minima 
graduated according to training and tenure, makes the specific 
, requirement that a teacher of a 1 -teacher school who holds a first- 
grade certificate shall receive at least $100 a year more than other 
teachers of the State similarly certificated. The State of jVisconsin 
provides that any teacher who continues to serve in a 1-teacher school 
t after a probationary period of one year shall receive through State 
aid an increase of $2 per month for the second year, $4 per month for 
the third year, and $8 per month for each succeeding year so em- 
ployed; and a teacher who is a graduate from a 2-year rural course 
at a~State or county normal school and who continues to teach in the 
same rural school after the first year is entitled to additional State 
akl of $10 per month for the second y^ar and $15 per month for each 
succeeding year. Other States employ scholarships and other special 
preferences, to offset the unattractiveness cf teaching and living 
in the country. In some instances local communities offer special 
inducements for the kamo reason. \ 

Those wh\^ have considered seriously the problem of bringing well- 
trained, successful teachers to the rural schoi.ls and keeping them 
there are coming to realize that the low cost of living in rural com- 
munities does not justify low salaries. Instead a-low cost of living is 
now interpreted as an index of meager living conditions and as a 
deterrent to trained and experienced teachers. It is recognized that 
a State salary schedule must hot only provide equal pay for equal 
training and experience but it must consider the conditions under 
. which the teachers must live and work. 
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Relationship of Training to Rural Teachers’ Salaries 

Differences in prcservicc training will also be urged as a justification 
for paying higher salaries to the teachers of the larger rural schools 
and the city schools than to teachers of snialler rural schools. That 
there Is a very marked difference in the amount of such training, as 
we proceed from tl^ smaller toward the larger schools, Will be readily 
admitted. It mignt even be found, if computations were made, that 
these differences in training are even greater than the relative differ- 
ences in salaries. If the teachers only were considered, these differ- 
ences in salaries could, therefore, be in part justified on this basis. 
Blit schools do p.it exist for the teachers. Their purpose is the educa- 
tion of children, and children arc bound to suffer when teachers are 
inadequately prepared for their work. It n»y be expected that so 
long as such inordinately low salaries are permitted in the rural schools 
so long will the teachers of these schools be poorly trained. And not 
only will they be poorly trained, but they will be of p6or quality as 
well. Findings in Pennsylvania may be taken as an example at this 
point. The median salary paid to teachers of 1-teacher schools in 
Pennsylvania is only a little below the median for this class of teachers 
for the United States as a whole. Excellent progress is indicated in 
this State in improving these salaries. And yet C. E. Myers, research 
secretary of the Pennsylvania State Educational Association, in dis- 
cussing the salary situation in that State, points out that unless higher 
salaries are paid in the 1-teacher schools than have been paid during 
the past nine years, the goal of placing ‘teachers w’ith two years of 
normal .sc'hool training into all the rural schools of Pennsylvania will 
not bo accomplished for generations to come.‘ 

Raising certificate standards can not solve the problem without 
comparative increases in salary, for when these standards are higher 
than the salaries justify, then young men and women will enter other 
branches of the profession or other vocations where the economic 
returns are more commensurate with the time, energy, and cost 
demanded in preparation. The law of supply and demand determines 
price. If a better commodity in terms of better-prepared rural 
teachers is demanded, the price must be proportionately increased 
or the supply w'ill fall. Conversely, higher prices in terms of better 
teachers’ salaries will increase the supply, and this in turn v/ill tend 
to rai^o the quality of the teachers demanded. > 

On the other hand, it should be poin'ted^ut that certification changes 
should keep pace with the salary increases achieved because, at best, 
school boards have great difficulty in discriminating between teacher 
qualifications. Unless the minimum requirements aj^ definitely fixed 

^ 0. E. Myere, Adjust moot of tbo Supply of and tbo Damaod for Qualiftad Rurol Tetchert^tbo Stale's 
Problem. U. 8. Bureau of Eduoatlon* Bulletin, IMH, No. 0, p. 44M3. 
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poorly prepared teachers who wilrmore readily accept unfavorable 
contract conditions will he awarded teaching contracts in preference 
to the better-trained t-euchers who would not accept such conditions. 
This would tend to defeat (he improvements aimed at by salary 
increases. Studies of the adjustment of supply of and deihand for 
qualified teachers in Ohio have revealed the fact that teachers of that 
State with inferior training are able to secure positions at the .Kpense' 

4, of the better trained, and that as a result there is an oversupply of 
the latter.'^ , 

Suflicieht evidence has been iidvanci'd in recent years by numerous 
salary stuilies, especdally by tho.se fostered and published by the 
National Kducation Association, to show that teachoj-s of city schools 
are not adequately paid when compared with workers in other 
comparable professions or vocat’ons. If these findings are accepted 
at their face value, and if we now consider the very much lower 
salaries which prevail among the teachers of rural schools, the critical 
condition of the rural schools in this respect becomes apparent. In 
some way the very important function of rural education must he 
put into more competent hands and this can ni>t be brought about 
without greatly increasing the salaries of the teachers of these schools 
and without reducing the unjustifiable disparities which now obtain 
between the salaries paid in rural and in urban communities. The 
problem, therefore, would seem to resolve itself into the task, fil^st of 
all, of raising all school salaries to such a level ns to attract to the 
schools workeis of a (piality and Saining commensurable M’ith the 
responsibilities devolving upon this service and to enable educathtn 
to compete favorably with other professions; and, seconilly, t<) equali/,c 
the salaries of teachers so that tlT^ small schools, and particulanfly 
the rural schools, ntay compete for high-class, well-prepared teachers 
' on equal terms with the larger schools. This may necesshato not 
only the eqtiaiization of urban and rural salaries, hut it may actually 
w'arrant a bonus for services and continued tenure in the rural schools 
to offset the various other disadvantages of rural teacb.ing. Probably 
the only way in which this problen'i can he solved is by statei-widc 
salary schedules, scientifically determined and practically adininis-* 
tered, with the support of a workable Stat-e equalization scheme with 
respect to fiscal resources. 

Status and Progress of Salaries in Rural Scliools Considered by States 

^ Friendly competition is always a wholesome foree, whieh, if properly 
safeguarded, tends towanl improvement. Such * competition is 
possible only as related measures are definitely matched and place^^ 

« A. Adlustroeot orftae Supply o( and Deamod lor Qiiallfle<l Teschors— the State’* Problfm. 

U, 8. Bureau o( Rducaj^oo. Bulletin, IMS. No. S, p. 35~40 l 
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in comparative positions. It was with a view to enabling any partic- 
ular State to see at a glance how it compares with other. States in the 
salaries paid in its rural schola and the direction and rate of the 
trends of these salaries during the 4-year period in question that an 
attempt was made to assign a rank number U) each State. The 
results of these rankings are presdhted in Table 7. The rankings in 
amount of salaries paid were arrived at by arranging the salary 
medians in the order of their magnitude, assigning first rank in each 
class of teachers or principals to the State in which the salary medians 
averaged highest for the four years. It was thus found that teachers 
of 1 -teacher schools, 2-teacher schools, 3-teacher schools in the open 
country and teachers of consolidated schools achieved the highest 
average salary medians in the State of California and as a result 
Ibis State was given rank one in these four instances. For highest 
salaries paid to teachers of three or more teacher schools in villages 
and towns and to principals of elementary schools, Nevada holds 
- (irst place. In the case of principals who have charge of both the 
elementary and the high-school work of their localities, New Jersey 
showed the highest average of median salary, and for those who have 
charge of rural high schools only the State of Washington achieves 
(list rank. The States holding the lowest rank in the average 
median salarie.s paid are Mississippi in each of the first three classes, 
Georgia tn the ne.xt two classes, Arkansas in -the ne.xt, Alabama in 
the next, and Arkansas again in the last. 

For the purpose of securing a series of measures wtuch would give 
to each State a comparative position with respect to the salaries paid 
to the workers in all classes of rural schools the rank numbers of each 
State for the various classes were added together. The States were 
then assigned rank positions based on these composite nui^ers. It 
was found, as can be seen from column 10, Table 7, that when the 
rankings resulting from the average median salaries of the several 
classe^^w'ore compoufided in this manner the States assuming the 
first 10 positions are as follows: California, Nevada, Arizona, Wash- 
ington, New Jersey, Connecticut, Montana, New York, Massachu- 
setts, and Wyoming. The States holding the lower 10 composite 
ranks, beginning with the lowest, are Georgia, Arkansas, Virginia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, te.\as, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Florida. , 

It should, of course, be borne in mind when epnsidering these rank- 
ings and comparisons that no account has been taken of the extent of 
the intervals between the average salary medians in the several 
States. That is to say that no attempt was made either in the 
simple or in the compound rankings to weight rank numbers to show 
how much the average median salary in a given class is higher in one 
State than in tho^tate holding the next lower rank. It follows that 
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the rank .number of a given State merely tells whether the avorago 
median salary for a particular class of teachers is higher or lower than 
the average median salary for that class in another State, but it does 
not tell how^much higher or lower that median is. It is recognized 
that a rank difference of one is not a true measure of the nctiml'^if- 
fercnces in amounts of salary paid. The amounts of these differen- 
tials are significant, a*d if proper proportionate values could he 
assigned much larger intervals would obtain between some ranks than 
between others. If more detailed data are desired as to the nmo\ints 
of these differences reference may be had in the case af Mmehers to 
Tables 9 to 13 and, in the case of principals, to Table 14. 

Then, too, in the composite rankings any given rank number in one 
class was treated as equal in magnitude with the .same raiik number 
in another class. That is, a rank of one in the average median salary 
paid to teachers in 1-teacher schools was given no greater weight in 
determining the composite rankings than a rank of one. in .salaries 
paid to high-schoool principals, although a given rank accorded to 
the former may be very much more important than a similar rank in 
the latter, or vice versa. 

^ Such weightings were not attempted, first, because it woultl involve 
a process of computation too complex for the purposes to be served * 
by this bulletin; second, because the detailed tables furnish data 
from which such w'eightings may be approximated by those who w ish 
this information; and, third, because the relative importance of a ^ 
teaching position as compared to a principalship, for instance, has 
not been detennined. The number of leaching posit ion.s in the 
1-teachor schools is much greater than the number of principalships. 
It may bo argued, therefore, that a given rank in the former is of 
greater significance as a measure of edueativo well-being than the 
same rank in- the latter. On the other hand, each principnlship indi- 
rectly affects the educational welfare of large numbers of children, 
and these influences are fundamental in character. The greater 
importance of a principalship ranking may be urged for that reason. 
The difficulty of assigning numerical values to the various factors 
which would enter if all phases of this argument were interposed here 
can readily be^appreefatod, and the reason for a less refined technique 
becomes evident. As a means of indicating the relative achievements 
in rural teachers’ salaries the rankings may be accepted as valid. 

A general inspection of the rankings on the basis of the salaries 
paid by the severak States reveals, with few exceptions, those Stat-cs 
leading which usually occupy foremost positions in educational affairs; 
the Southern States^ by and l^rge, achieved thfe lower ranking^. 

certain States have made heroic efforts to improve their educa- 
tional status in recent years it was decided w'iw to attempt another 
ranking of the States which would t^o into account this effort 
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toward iinpiovcnu'nt . Tlic second half of Table 7, therefore, presents 
finother series of rrffikings based upon (be salary increases and de- 
creases for the 4-year pcMiod. The nietlian salaries paid to the 
various classes of rural workers in the several States jn 1021-22 were 
taken as base numbei-s and the differences found when compared to 
the respective median salaries in 1924-25. Next, the increases and 
decreases were reduced to per cents and their rtinks assicpiNl in the 
order of their magnitude, assivninjr first rank in each class to fhe State 
which cfTcctcd the greatest increase during the period. It will be 
seen from the footnoted numbers in these rankingj^lhut in a large 
number of States decreases in rural school salaries hav(« <K-currcd. 
The Slate showing the largest decrease in any given class was naturally 
placed at the foot of the list. * ^ 

Some interesting rearrangements become apparent when the States 
are ranked on the basis of progress. In the c^e of 1-teacher schools, 
for instance, the State of West Virginia has a rank of ,'Jll in salaries 
paid, a position very near the foot of the third (pmrtile. When we 
consider the progress made during the past four yi^ars this State 
m-hieves first place. Hcfcrence to Table 0 reveals a rise in the median 
salary for this class of teachers in West Virginia from $.576 in 1021-22 
to $731 in 1924 25, an increase of 2H.0 per cent. Other notable im- 
provements in salaries in 1 -teacher schoi^nay be cited in the cases of 
Tennessee and Ch'orgia. The fi4rnier, occ<ipyiilg fortieth place in salaries 
paid, achieves fourth place in salary increases and the latter previously 
ranking 47 shows the fifth highest profiortionate increase. Honor- 
ahle mention may also be made of the e.xcidlent improvements indi- 
cateil in the salaries in 1-teacher schools of the following States, all 
of which are found in the lowest half of the States when ranked in 
the salaries paid in these schools: Pennsylvania, Maryland, Mi^ 
sonri, Delaware, New Hampshire, and Kentucky, A number of 
States rank high in salaries paid to the teachers of these schools ancf 
they also rank high in the increase for (he 4-yenr period. Foremost 
among this group are Connecticut, Rhode Island, Nevada, and 
.Vrizona. States of aiurther group not only rank low iR the median 
salaries paitl in 1-teachei'vsehools hut tliey also show a distinct trend 
downward for the 4-year period. The States 'of Alabama, South 
Cai/dina, Mississippi, Texas, Louisiana, and Floi-jda should be citod 
in this list. The States of New Me.^ico, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, Minnesota, South Dakota, Iowa Alontat^a, and Oklahoma 
show severe reductions in the salaries paklin 1 -teacher schools. 

Thestatusof salaries and salary' trends in 1-toachcr schools has b«cn 
analyzed here in some detail because, after all, those are the schoms 
that stand in greatest need' of improvement and they employ the 
largest proportion of the teachers included in this stiidy^ Table 8 
44386—29 4 - ’ 
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shows that for the United States as a whole 43,5 per cent of the rural 
teachers are teaching in 1 -teacher schools and that in eight States — 
vSouth Dakota, Minnesota, Kentucky, Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, and Missouri — more than GO per cent of their rural 
tcaehers teach in small, isolated 1-room schools. The States named 
show percentages of 77.5, 74.9, 70.5, G4.3, G3.3, 62. 9, C2.5, and 61.4, 
respectively. Any increments or decrements in salaries' of so large 
a proportion of rural teachers vitally affect the educational welfare 
of large numbers <vf rural communities and rural boys and girls. The 
e.xtent to which this is true can only be appreciated fully when we 
con^der how completely tljc teachers of 1-rooni schools have within 
their keeping the educational oj>portunities in these communities. 
The quality and the training of these teachers are factors of enormous 
importance in determining what the education of rural boys and 
girls shall bo and both of these factors are directly dependent upon 
the salaries offered in these schools. 

Analvscs similar to those here attempted could be made in each of 
the other classes of teachers and principals. For a general index to 
salary conditions in the several States the rankings in Table 7 will be 
found valuable, but for a detailed study of the status of these salaries 
and the direction in which they are tending, data as to the actual 
median salaries paid to the various classes of rural workers in each 
of the four years should he sought. These medians, together with 
the amounts and percentages of increment or decrement from year 
to year, will be found in Tables 9 to 13. A comprehensive under-' 
standing of the salary problem in rural schools can be obtained from 
these detailed data. Reference should also be had to the per cents 
of teachers in each reported class asgpven in Table 8, if the* relative 
significance of the data for each class is to be appreciated. The 
last-named table, to be sure, gives these data for the year 1924-25 
only, but a comparison of the respective percentages in this table 
with tRose published for the two previous years sh(yvs a high degree 
of similarity except that the proportion of 1-teacher schools has 
gradually decreased and that of the consolidited schools has increased. 

Column 19 in Table 7 gives the result of a composite ranking of 
the several States on the basis of salary increases for the 4-year period. 
This ranking \v as reached by a technique very similar to that em- 
ployed in determining the rank order of States with respect to salaries 
paid and as described in colmnn 10. Again no attempt w'bs made to 
weight the component rank numbers on the basis of either their 
numerical or their professional importance. Neither do the ranks 
indicate how much the proportionate salary increase is greater in 
one than mj another. Thus the same fallacies are apparent in this 
as in the composite ranking previously discussed. The foflowinjj^ 
States appear in the highest quartile when the progress rank,s of all 
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classes are thus combined : Maryland, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, California, Missouri, Wyoming, Rhode Island, Maine, 
New York, South Carolina, and Michigan. These States may there- 
fore be regarded as showing the greatest general increases in rural 
school salaries for the 4-year period. In some instances, as will appear 
later, the very e.xcellent progress indicated here merely means that 
these States have come to realize how intolerably low are. the salaries 
paid in their rural schools and that they are now making heroic efforts 
to improve this condition. In other instances these increases actually 
piace the State in the forefront rank of rural education. Those 
appearing in the lowest quartile when the seven rank numbers are 
combined, beginning with the lowest, are North Dakota, Mississippi, 
South Dakota, Georgia, Oklahoma, Kansas, Alabama, Idaho, New 
Jersey, Florida, and Texas. That is to say, for example, that the 
State of North Dakota occupies the lowest rank in the per cent of 
salary increase received by its various rural school workers, for the 
4-year period studied. Indeed, salaries of all classes of its rural 
teachers have actually suffered cuts during this period ranging from 
10 to 22.4 per cent, Salar}’ figures for rural school principals, which 
wore avAilable for a 3-year period only, 1923-1925, show' sub- 
stantial increases in this State for the period in question, but when 
compared to the increases in salaries achieved by these principals * 
in other Slates North Dakota is again crowded to an inferior position. 

In order to get a true appraisal of the status and trends of salaries 
in rural schools, as indicated by the four years studied, the two 
composite rankings should be considered together. It will thus be 
seen that certain States^ Kentucky, Missouri, and South Carolina, 
for instance — find a place in the lowest quartile when ranked as to 
salaries paid, but they appear in the first <iuartile when ranked on 
the basis of the increases achieved in these salaries during the four 
Veal'S. That is to say, that salaries in these States were very’ low at 
the beginning of the period studied, and the improvements shown 
may be interpreted as indicating that these States have become aware 
of the salary problem in their rural schools and are making strei/iious 
efforts to solve them. It does not always mean that the salary 
medians of all classes of teachers have been increased in those States. 

In some cases medians actually show decreases, but other States show 
^ater decreases, leaving the States here named in a nuore favorable 
rank position. !^t should be pointed out that when a State either 
holds its own in amounts of salary paid or permits only slight decreases 
while other States show large decreases, such a State is here regarded 
as showing progress. 

If second quartiles were considered a large number of States would 
show that they are slowdy improving the status of the low salaries 
paid to rural teachers and it may be assumed that they are conse- 
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quently improving the status of their rural schools. The salary trends 
in these State? can be interpreted as hopeful of better rural, school 
conditions in the near future. 

On the other hand, the States which appear in the lowest quartile 
when ranked on the basis of median salaries paid, and which also find 
a place in the lowest quartile, when ranked on the basis of the propor- ■ 
donate increases achieved (actually decreases in most cases), need to 
give very serious consideration to the salar\' problem if their rural 
schools are to become all that they should be, and if the educational 
opportunities offered in them are to _J^ciH^ve parity with those 
obtaining elsewhere. E.xamples of this class are such States as Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Florida, and Georgia. If second quartilos were 
considered, Texas, Indiana, Delaware, Utah, and Arkansas should 
also he cited as States in which salaries and salary trends of rural 
teachers indicate that conditions in their rural schools need especial 
attention. A number of States which rank high in the median salaries 
paid rank low in the per cent of increases. New Jersey and Montana 
may be cited as e.xamples. This probably/indicates that these States j 
are not further increasing the already comparatively high salaries 
paid to teachers in their rural schools. At ajiy rate, no serious 
salary decreases arc recorded and no consistent regressive trends are 
observable. It should be noted at this point that slight fluctuations 
in salaries, either upward or downward, may be the result of chance 
and have, therefore, no significairce: 

A number of States which show high salary medians also show' con- 
tinued increases for the period studied. Notably among these are 
California, Wyoming, and New York. With salary medians already 
above the average and with evidence of comparatively rapid increases 
the outlook for rural education in these States is promising. When all 
phases of the rural salary problem are considered these Slates are not 
alone in this favorable position as regards their rural schools. Taking 
into account both the amount and the increases in the salaries paid, 
the following 15 States may be listed in order as standing foremost in 
the matter of rural salaries: California, Washington, Arizona, New 
York, Wyoming, Maryland, Nevada, Connecticut, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, Oregon, Wisconsin, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Color- 
ado. The list, it wdll be noted, includes seven States which are com- 
monly regarded as far western and six which are usually placed among ‘ 
the far-eastern States. In these sections salaries of rural teachers 
may, therefore, be regarded as encouraging. It is to be deplored, 
however, that in a number of States, especially in the sottthem sec- 
tions of the United States, where salaries of rural teachers have 
always been very low, these salaries not only continue to he low but 
few if any Improvements are noted except in a few isolated Stat^. 

It seems also a serious matter educationally that in the agricultural 
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rnid-west, where s&l&ries p&id to tcachere of rur&I schools have never 
been much above the average, so very few of the States show evidence 
of improvement. Indeed, in several a serious downward trend is 
indicated. 

As far as the salaries of the five classes of rural teachers are con- 
cerned it seems necessary now only to e.xplain the arrangement of the 
detailed data as presented in Tables 9 to 13. The points significant 
to the analysis of the status and trends of salaries in any g^iven class 
may then be readily found and the comparisons of one State with 
anotl^r easily made. To attempt a full analysis of each of these 
pointy would unnecessanly prolong this discussion, and when the 
tables are once thoroughly understood they will undoubtedly reveal 
details of such peculiar and individual interest to the reader that it 
would be most difficult to anticipate them with any degree of 
completeness. 

Tables 9 to 13, first of all, give the salary medians by States for each 
class of teachers and for each of the four years studied. Columns 4, 

6, and 8 of each table show the differences in dollars between the 
medians for any given year and those for the year just preceding. 
The pluses and the minuses indicate whether a stated dififeronce 
represents an increase over the preceding year or a decrease. Column 
9 of each table shows the algebraic sum of these differences, or the 
combined increases and decreases, for- the three yeare following 
192 1 -22, the beginning year. The combined difference for the several 
years, it will be noted, is equivalent to the difference between the 
salary median for 1921-22 as the first year and that for 1924-25 as 
the last year of the period. In column 10 of each table these com- 
bined differences are reduced to per cents. The data given in this 
column, therefore, not only show the extent of the increases and 
decreases in median salaries for the period as reported by the several 
States, but they reduce those increases and decreases to a comparable 
basis. It may thus be seen at a glance, for instance, how much of an 
increase or decrease has occurred during four years in the median 
salaries of the 1 -teacher schools of a given State and how thb increase 
or decrease compares w ith that of another State. The data in colunm 
11 are the averages resulting w-hen the medians of the four successive 
years are taken together. These averages were foimd in order to 
arrive at a reliable index of the status of the salaries of the various 
classes of niral teachers by States. It was believed that the average 
of the medians by States for the four years would more nearly con- . 
stituto a true measure of how low or how high these sedaries are than 
those of any single year. It was upon the basis of these average 
median salaries that rankings w/a»- ntfade to show the comparisons 
between the Amoimt^^ of salves paid in the various 'States. These 
rankings have already been discussed. \ 
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Status and Treads of Salaries 


of Rural ScSool Principals by Stated 


Attention should now bo given to the salaries and salary trends of 
the principals of rural schools. Comparatively few of the schools in 
rural centers are so fortunate as -to have their educational affairs 
directed by such a functionary, hut since the duties of the principal 
and the influences he exerts affect the educational welfare of a much 
larger group than do those of the individual teacher the statistics 
here presented are important. This class of rural school workers is 
more and more becoming a factor of importance in the welfare of rural 
education. The emphasis placed in recent years upon the supervisory 
function of these officials has resulted in higher professional standards 
set up by the several States. It is difficult to say' whether improve- 
ments in professional status have resulted in higher salaries or whether 
higher salaries have stimulated professional growth, but there can bo 
no doubt that one of the surest ways of stimulating men and women 
to prepare adequately for this important school service is to raise 
the economic status of the profession. 

Salaries determining the selection and professional proficiency of 
these rural-school workers, are worthy of careful scrutiny and an 
attempt will here be made so to arrange the available statistics that 
their salary status and its progress may become readily apparent. 
The questionnaires for 1923, 1924, and 1925 gathered the statistics 
of the salaries p^id to these classes of rural school principals, namely, 
principals who have charge of elementary rural schools only; princi- 
pals who direct the affairs of schools, including both the elementary 
and the secondary sections; and principals who have charge of rural 
secondary schools only. 

Table 14 gives the status and the trends of the salaries of rural 
school principals by States and in some detj^il. No adequate data 
were available from which to compute medians, hence the salarie.s 
presented in this table arc given in the approximate averages. Since 
the medians employed in the tables dealing with the other classes of 
rural w'orkers were 'of necessity also partially approximated, the 
averages appearing in T^tble 14 are 'accurate if not entirely com- 
parable. Indeed, it should be stated at this point that medians were 
used in the case of teachers and averages in the case of principals 
because th& data for the period from which these tables were con- 
structed were such as to limit the statistical technique employred in 
each case. For purposes of this study, dealing as it does with cen- 
tral tendencies only, medians and averages may appear in juxta- 
position if not used interchangeably w'ithout incurring the risk of 
serious mathematical errors. 

Aside from the point of availability there are reasons justifying 
the use of medians when studying the comparative salaries of teach- 
ers, and averages when studying those of principals. Medians may 
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be used only where large numbers are Involved and where these 
numbers approximate the normal distribution curve. These condi- 
tions are true only in the case of teachers, as can be seen from Table 
2. The total number of teachers reported ranges from 189,576 in 
1921-22 to 270,638 in 1924-25. The total number of principals in 
any given year, however, was only a small fraction of the number 
of teachers, as can be seen from the '1924-25 statistics given in 
Table 15. In fart, the number for many States becomes so srtiall 
when the principals are separated into three classes that the use 
01 the median as a measure of central midency becomes untenable. 

Inspecting Table 14 cursorily one is impressed with the very large 
in<’ leases which seem to have occurred in the average salaries of 
rural school principals. Close analysis, however, of the facts showm 
in Table 15 reveals that this apparent growth in salaries must to a 
large extent bo explained by the elimination from the class of prin- 
cipals in the years following 1922-23 of certain persons w'ho did not 
logically belong in this class. Table 15 shows that for 1922-23, the 
first year in which data for principals were gathered, a total of 12,500 
such functionaries were included in the study; that for 1923-24 a 
lofal of only 7,373 were shown, and that by 1924-25 the total num- 
ber included has dwindled to 6,071. The only way these decreases 
in number can be explained is by concluding that in the successive 
studies the technicpie of determining who should be included among 
the principals has become more and more refined and as a result 
larger and laij!;er numbers were eliminated. It becomes apparent, 
therefore, that in the earlier (piestionnairo rejmrts teachers who 
taught the most advanced subjects or classes in the two or three 
teacher schools were reported as principals and that in the later 
returns these were classified, as they should have-, been, among 
teachers. The inclusion among the principals of these teachers who 
invariably recciv^ lower salaries clearly resulted in lower salary 
averages for the principals and tlieir exclusion thus partially accounts 
for the large increases indicated in Table 14. It is, of course, evident 
that most of these misplacements have occurred in the case of ele^ 
mentary school principals. These apparent salary increases, ihere- 
•fore, become most evident in this particular class. 

When those precautions are borne in mind the data shown in 
Table 14 may be regarded as adequately showing the status and 
►trends of the salaries of rural school principals during the 3-year 
period. The table as a whole presents data similar in detail to those 
given for teachers in Tables 9 to 13, and it may bo read in the same 
way. Comparisons between States reyeal wide differences in salaries 
paid to these important groups of rural school workers. Statistics 
given in columns 14, 15, and 16 show increases and decreases occur- 
ring during this period between the s^ary averages of 1922-23 and 
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those of 1924-25. In columns 17, 18, and 19 these amounts have 
been reduced to per cents, thus permitting comparisons between the 
three classes and between the States^ Dedpite the conditioning 
factors pointed out above the data here given must be interpreted 
as indicating,* with few exceptions, substantial and consistent in- 
creases, and it may be concluded that the future of the rural schools, 
in so far as they are affected by the' salaries of the principals who 
have charge of them, is encouraging. If the true status and direc- 
tion of these salaries in any given State is desired the data given in 
Table 14 should be considered together with those presented in Table 
15. The latter table, showing the number of principals by States 
and by years, lends significance and conditions the validity of the 
computations in the former. 

Some interesting comparisons can bo made between States in the 
salaries paid to principals of rural schools when we consider Tables 
16 and 17. The former is similar to Table 2, giving a distribution of 
the numbers of these principals by States who, in 1924-25, received 
salaries of various amounts arranged in $100 intervals. The range 
begins with those receiving between $400 and $499 per year and ends 
with those receiving $3,000 per year or more. The latter table was 
constructed from the data appearing in this ‘distribution, reducing 
the number receiving the various salary amounts to per cents. By 
referring to these tables it can be seen that in the school year 1924-25 1 
there were in some of the States large proportions of these principals 
who received less than $1,000 per year. For the United States as a 
whole 2.7 per cent received less than this amount and the median 
salary is found in the $2,000 to $2,999 interval. The median salaries 
of rural school principals for the several States can easily be found 
from these tables and a comparison of the various percentiles of one 
State with those of another is rtadily possible. Tabic 17 shows that 
11.2 per cent of the principals of rural schools of the United States 
receive salaries of 13,000 or more. Reference to Table 18, which 
gives the distribution for 1924-25 of these principals by salary and 
by classes, reveals that the low salaries are by and large paid to those 
who are principals of elementary schools only, but that in the higher 
salary reaches this class also seems to hold its own when compared to 
the other classes. Computations similar to those presented for the 
teachers in Table 2 may be made from Table 18, ^d comparable 
points of significance could be isolated. Suffice »t tombserve that in 
1924-25 there were still rural school principals who were receiving 
less than $400 per year but that the large proportion wore clustering 
closely about $2,000 as a salary figure. 

Tables 16, 17, and 18 give the statistics for 1924-25 only. To 
have included similar tables for the two previous years would have 
unduly prolonged this bulletin. ^ Iffiuce the data for this year seemed to 
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be most nearly representative of those who should be included as 
rural school principals and since the matter of salary trends can not 
be clearly shown due to the brevity of the period and to the condi- 
tioning factors inherent in the statistics published in the previous 
years it was thought best to present data for this one year only. If 
similar data for the years 1922-23 or 1923-24 should be found nec- 
essary they can be computed from the studies published as Rural 
School Leaflets Nos. 24 and 39, respectively. 

Salaries of County and Other Rural Superintendents of Schools in 1922 

and 1928 

In oj-der to present in their entirety the salaries and salary trends 
of rural school workers, some attention should be paid to the pecuniary 
compensation attached to the office of county -superintendent. It 
Wrill be recalled that the questionnaires upon which the major portion 
of this study’ depends for its data were gathered from the several 
county and other rural superintendents of schools. It will be the 
purpose of this phase of the study to extend its inquiry to the in- 
formers themselves in order to see in a general w’ay what salaries are 
paid them and w'hat direction any changes in these salaries are taking. 
The significance to the educational welfa^ of rural schools of the 
salary conditions relating to the county and other rural superintend- 
ents is readily apparent. Since teachers of rural schools are as a class 
receiving very little pay for their services; since they are commonly 
found to be young, inexperienced, poorly trained, transient, and of 
comparatively low quality, it is of enormous importance that those 
who supervise and direct their work should' be of the best professional 
talent available. Rural school superintendents, like all others of the 
profession, are in part selecj^d, motivated in their preparation, and 
encouraged and stimulated to their best efforts by economic income. 
It is at this point that the salary problem enters. 

Statistics are submitted in Table 19 which show the number of 
these superintendents for whom data could be secured and the salary 
medians obtaining in each State. It will be seen that for the United 
States as a whole the superintendent receiving the median salary, as 
reported in the 1922 study, was paid 11,793, whereas the 1928 study 
shows this median superintendent received 12,144. This represents 
an increase of $316, or 19.5 per cent, in six years. All the States 
except Mississippi show increases.- Some of these increases, to be 
sure, are small. Others — for instance. New York, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, and Arkansas — show increases in median salaries amount- 
ing to more than $1,000. When percentage increments for the six 
years are Considered the States of Kentucky, New York, -W^yoming, 
North Carolina, Arkansas, Florida, Virginia, Tennessee, California, 
and Vermont are the first 10 in order. 
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No attempt will be made further to analyze the data presented in 
Table 19. For more complete information reference should be had 
to United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1922, No, 10, Super- 
vision of Rural Schools, and Rural School Leaflet No. 45, Salaries and 
Certain Legal Provisions Relating to th-> County Superintendency. The 
statistics given in these bulletins were gathered from State educational 
reports and from letters from State departments of education. It 
should be pointed out that the several States fix salaries of county 
superintendents in various ways. Population, valuation of taxable 
property, number of teachers superxdsed, and number of schools 
supervised, are some of the bases employed other than fixed salary 
amounts for arriving at the amount of salary' paid the county s\iper- 
iotendent. In some instances, such aalaries do not represent the 
superintendent’s full time, and in others the salaries reported may 
include other items. Since the median as a hieasure of central tend- 
ency is not greatly affected b;^ the extreme measures of a distribution, 
it may be assumed that these pertial or composite salaries, as the 
case may be, seldom, if at all, affect the median salaries here recorded. 
At any rate, when the conditioning factors pointed out above are kept 
in mind the data presented in Table 19 may safely be taken to round 
out the status and trends of salaries paid in the rural schools, and 
comparisons between the figures given for the two years for a given 
State and between those given for the various Stales may be made 
with a high degree of validity. 

Conclusions 

Looking at the salary increases achieved in the rural schools of the 
Nation as a whole during the four years studied, the figures would 
seem to indicate: First, that there is a slight tendency to reduce 
the number of teachers receiving the lower salary amounts and to 
increase the number receiving the larger salary amounts; second, 
median salaries of rural teachers were increased slightly and salary 
averages of rural school administrators show considerable improvement 
during the four years; third, the largest salary increases achieved by 
rural teachers, both in number and in amount, were achieved in the 
larger rural schools represented by consolidated and village schools; 
fourth, wide differences obtain between the salaries of rural teachers 
and those of urban teachers, and indications are that these disparities 
are increasing. 

These observations ovould' seem to warrant the general conclusion 
that during the 4-year period little change, if any, is shown in the 
salaries paid to rural classroom teachers, but that some very important 
changes were effected in .individual Statee. The importance of the 
study, therefore, is in the fact that it shows the individual States 
whether the direction of these salaries is up or down and how the 
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changes in one State compare with those in other States. It also 
makes possible the study of rural salary trends in the various geo* 

[ graphic sections of the Nation. 

I Salaries gf rural school administrators, especially of superintendents, 
show strong and continuous increases for the Nation as a whole and 
in almost every State. These salary improvements undoubtedly 
irfiply improvements in the professional training and proficiency of 
these rural school workers, and tl^se in turn should result in improve- 
ments in the status of the rural teachers. The dissemination of the 
facts of the matter of rural teachers’ salaries and their relationship 
to the educational welfare of the rural schools and the rural child 
rests largely upon rural school leaders. Rural school salaries can he 
raised to a place where they will attract and hold a corps of mature, 
well-trained, professionally minded teachers only as the public comes 
to realize the full implication of these inferior salaries upon the 
educational opportunities of the^ural child. 
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81 

92. 0 

76 3 

! 13 

Okiahomti 

• 77 

40 

69,2 

38 

S9. 3 

.56 , 

72.7 

66 1 

! 8A. 7 

r»ti. 7 

29 

Oregon 

30 

If) 

44 4 

■22 

61. 1 

30 

K.3. 3 

32 

1 

1 88. H 

69.4 

i •45 

1 

Penn-sylvanla 

60 

21 

i 31.8 

48 

[ 

72.7 

1 63 

HO . 3 

67 

1 ST,. 4 

67.8 

, . 26 

Rhode Island * 

6 

3 

1 60.0 

1 * 

Jk), 0 

4 

80.0 

4 

SO. 0 

76. 0 

16 

South Carolina.., — 

! 

7 

16 2 

12 1 

1 26. 1 

14 ' 

.30. 4 

16 

' 34. H 

26.6 

48 

South Dakota 

68 

36 

■ 61.6 

48 1 

[ 70.6 

60 

H8. 2 

64 

' 94. 1 

76. 1 

12 

Tennessee 

96 

40 

41.0 

i 

1 48.9 

51 

61.1 

69 

1 61.4 

,50.7 

1 

Tfias 


70 

’ 27.7 

132 1 

62. 2 

138 i 

, 61.6 

173 

’ 68.4 

60.7 

1 

lUah-. 

1 29 

9 

31.0 

19 1 

1 6.5. 6 

23 1 

1 79. 3 

24 

j 82.7 

64. 6 

:i,3 

Vermont * 

14 

! 

R6.7 

14 1 

1 100.0 

14 

ino. 0 

14 

* inn.o 

06.4 

' 4 

Virginia 

100 

! ^37 

b37.0 

46 1 

1 46. 0 

62 

62.0 

6.5 

1 66. 0 

• 6Z 6 

^ 39 

Washington 

39 

::3 

68.9 

2,5 

1 64. 1 

.31 

79.6 

36 

. 92 3 

73.7 

18 

W'est Virgin!^ 

Wisconsin 

66 

71 

23 

47 

41.8 

66.2 

36 

W 

66.4 

77.7 

43 1 
69 ; 

78.2 
1 83. 1 

41 

69 

i 74.6 
< H.3. 1 

66.0 
77. 6 

.32 

10 

Wyoming 

21 

8 

38.1 

16 

76.2 

18 

8,5.7 

20 

1 96 2 

1 

72.2 

22 

1 


» The total number of counties In the Ilnllect SUtes Is often Kiven as 3.0^6, hut this number Includes In- 
dependent cities and other civil unlLs. In this study these have been omitted because they are not rui^ 
units In the^nse counties are usually considered. *These omissions are as follows; New York, 5; Virginia* 
»,&nd Callftrnia, Colorado. I ouIsIrob. MsrylBnd. Miiuourl. P«nniiylv«nlB. nod Wyomlmi. each 1. 

• In 7 Btate^ returns were received from rmaller unite (union or district RUperintendents and supervising 
agents ooverlig cither wholly or In major portions the number of counties here Indicated. 

i From Nev^a reporU were received from district suiwintendents reiKirting for the number of counties 
Indicated, \ 
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1 Data available for first 3 salary aroupa only. Total includes all teachers 


Table 3, — Per cerU of teachers of all classes of rural schools receivii\g the carious salaries indicated, as reported by county and oth^ rural 

superifUendenls for the school year 1924-25 
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36 r SALARIES OF RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Table 5. — Comparisons aftd trends of median annual salaries received by rural 
teachers and by teachers * of elementary city schools for 19S2, 192S, 1921^, and 
1925 

Tyi>e of s<.‘hool 

1 

1 

1921-22 

1922-23 

j 

1 

1 

1 

11923-24 1924-2.') 

1 

i i 

1 I 

1 

Decrease or in- 
[ crease In 4 years 

1 

1 

Aver- ; 
1 age of i 
med>- ! 
' tns for 
1 4-y«ar | 
1 period 1 

: 1 

• 

Average median 
salary higher 
than 1-leacher 
schools 

.Amount 1 

1 1 

1 1 

' 1 

Per i 
cent 1 

Amount 

i-enl 

1 

1 

t 

2 

4 

1 

t ' 

i 

• 1 


I • It 

Rural si'hools: 




1 

^ i 




1 -teacher . 

$774 j 

$705 

$755 

$761 

-lit 

-1,7 

$766 


2-teacher 

877 1 

744 

743 

7.M 

-12.1 

-14.0 

779 

$13 l: 

3 or more teacher in 







1 


open (THinlry 

KK.5 1 

H45 

804 

8.34 

-.M 

-.5 H 


56 7..1 

f'onsolidat^i 

9h7 

i.tni 

986 

9*96 

4 9 

4i.O 

1 9o:i 

227 *29.1) 

3 or more teacher in 



1 






villages 

1,010 I 

1, 121 

1 1.114 

1. 124 ! 

1 -t-114 

411.3 

j 1.092 j 

1 326 4 2 5 

Mt»dian for all classes 

1 






1 


of rural schools 

* Sfil 1 

H47 

853 

871 

^10 

41.2 

! 8.58 

A 

City schools: 

1 



« 

1 




2,500 to 5,000 

n.a^o ' 

1, 108 


1. 129 

479 

47. 5 

1,096 

330 iX 1 

5,000 to 10,000 

* 1, 147 

1, 201 


1,231 

484 

47. 3 

1. 194 

4 '28 .55.9 

10,000 to 30,000 

* 1. 248 

1. 289 


1.354 

1 -f 106 

4lv5 

1,297 

.531 69.3 

30,000 to 100,000 

* 1. 425 

1. 406 


1.528 

1 4103 

47.2 

1,473 

707 923 

More than 100,000 

1,848 

I. 871 



1.968 

; 4120 

46.5 

l,89tl 

1. 130 147.5 

Median for all classes 





j 



i 

of city sc hools 

1, 524 

1.653 


^ 1.648 

j 4-124 

48. 1 

1.608 

1 

Excess of salaries of city 









teachen over those of 









(‘ountry teachers 

003 

SOT) 


9 9 9 



7:«o 



Ftr cent 

Ftr CffU 


Pfr cent 



Per cent 



77.0 

96. 2 


89. 2 



87. 4 







1 


1 



• Data for salar>' ine(ilan5 of teachers of city schools were taken froio the following National Education 
Association Research Bulletins: For 1921-22, from Bulletin No. 1. June 1922, p. 17; for 19*22-23, Bulletin 
No. 3, Vol. I, May, 1923, p. 16, and for 1924-25, Bulletin, Vol. Ill, Nt)s I and 2, January and March, 1925, 
p. 15. 

> Partially estlmaled. 

> Despite the fact that median salaries for each of the 5 groups in 1924- 2.*> are higher than in 1922-21. thi 
median for all is lower in 1924-26 because a larger proportion of teachers were reported in the latter >ear 
than in the former. 


t 
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Table 6. — Average lengths of term in each of the five classes of rural schools ^ based 
upon reports by county and other rural superintendents in 192^~2U ^nd compared 
to city schools ^ 


Stale 

In 1- 
teacher 
schools 

» 

In 2- 
teacher 
schools 

1 

In 

schools 
of 3 or 
more 
teach- 
ers. in 
open 
country 

1 

In con- 
soli- 
dated 
schools 

In i 

schools 1 
of 3 or 1 
more I 
teach- 
ers. in j 
villages' 
and ’ 
towns 1 

In city 
schools* 

Rank In length 
of school terra 

Rural 1 

> 

i Urban 

. 

' 

S 

! i 

1 

S 

f 

1 

7 

8 

1 

(’nnlinental Tniied Stales* 

IV) 

151 

1 

1 157 

168 

176 ’ 

KT 



Alaimma 

IW 

ia3 

I 12.5 

)«l , 

1.58 

17S 


13 

\r\iom 

IfW 

187 

1 189 

171 

172 

17.5 

23 , 

16 

Arkansjis. 

112 

114 

1 Ml 

183 

163 

176 

38 { 


(’alifnrnin 

173 

181 

I L50 

175 


184 

19 ' 

' 

Colorado 

m 

175 

1 

j 170 

170 ! 

179 * 

180 

13 


('onnerticut 

1«2 

1 

177 

1 181 

188 ! 

183 

183 ' 

' 6 

8 

Delaware 

IKO 

180 


180 1 

1 180 1 

1H8 

7 1 

1 5 

Florida 

IIQ 

131 

125 

160 , 

, 1.50 

174 

40 

17 

Oeorjia .v. 

129 

132 

144 

159 1 

1 167 

IHO 

3,5 

11 

Idaho. . 

159 

174 

174 

177 1 

> 18t 

175 

19 

16 

lilinni.s 

159 

180 

167 

176 

177 

189 

24 

? 

Indiana 

I')! 

181 

161 

161 , 

161 

183 

32 

8 

Iowa. 

177 

175 

177 

180 j 

1 IHO 

170 


12 

Kansas . . 

LfW 

189 

180 

177 

179 

174 


17 

Kentucky . 

i<\ 

144 

158 

164 

167 

177 

34 

14 

liouismnrt 

m 

188 

170 

171 i 

i 178 

176 

21 

15 

Maine.. 

170 

173 

180 

. 178 ' 

179 

177 

12 

14 

Maryland 

18,S 

188 

184 

187 1 

187 

191 

3 

1 

Massa^’hoselts 

177 

178 

178 

178 1 

, 180 

170 

0 

12 

MichiRan. - 

174 

182 

100 

186 ' 

191 

188 

4 

3 

Minnesota 

iftl 

174 

178 

178 ; 

180 

181 

15 

10 

Missis.sippi. 

117 

124 

127 

149 

167 

178 

39 

13 

Mi.'v^s<»uri 

INI 

181 

188 

176 ; 

176 

187 

26 

4 

Montana 

HU 

175 

177 

177 1 

1 176 

181 

18 

10 

Nebraska % 

170 

178 

178 

170 1 

[ 178 

180 

10 

11 

Nevada 

159 

172 


188 ' 

174 

176 

25 

15 

New Hamtishire 

177 

177 

178 

175 , 

, *77 

178 1 

1 11 

13 

New Jersey 

183 

183 

183 

182 

1H5 

189 1 

1 6 

2 

New Mexico 

103 

188 

173 

176 

171 

170 

22 

12 

New York 

182 

100 

103 

180 ! 

105 

187 

2 

4 

North Carolina 

123 

127 

137 

150 1 

150 

179 

38 

12 

North Dakota 

150 

178 

180 

179 : 

179 

179 

14 

12 

Ohio 

183 

188 

188 

«. 1 

1 173 

182 

25 

0 

Oklahoma 

IW 

158 

184 

^ 171 

169 

176 

.30 

1.5 

Oregon . 

IW 

171 

177 


' 177 

184 

17 

7 

Penn<vlvanla., 

181 

183 

188 

167 

178 

187 

27 

4 

Rhode Island.. . . I 

189 

100 

108 

189 

186 

180 

1 

11 

South Carolina 

121 

141 

1.50 

168 

177 

178 

33 

13 

South Dakota 

170 

175 

180 

177 

177 

178 

12 

13 

Tennessee. 

133 

127 

152 

155 

164 

177 

36 

14 

TeI^s. 

134 

138 

148 

■ 153 

155 

173 

37 

18 

Ctah 

182 

188 

184 

172 

166 

178 

28 

IS 

Vermont 

171 

172 

175 

178 

178 

177 

14 

14 

Virginiii 

140 

147 

160 

. 172 

180 

180 

20 ' 

11 

Washington 

189 

174 

178 

\ 174 

175 

183 

16 

8 

West Virginia 

180 

180 

161 

168 

164 

IP 

31 

13 

Wisetmsin 

172 

180 

183 

178 

IKO 

185 

8 

6 

Wyoming-- 

18Q 

172 

189 

173 

^ 176 

182 

20 

0 


* InrU)(1« the number of days Ihe schools were Actually close<i when teachers allended tlisirict or county 
iastliutes. 

’ PiRures for HKLVSO of cities 2,500 or more population, both elementary and secondary ^lools. 

* The aversRe length of sclmol term for all classea of rural schools Is hVl; for all schools or the Nation as a 
whole It is 102. 
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Table 7. —Salary and salary progress ranking by Slates for the 4-year ‘ period. 19S1 to 1925, for five classes of teachers of^rural schools and 

for three classes of rural school principals 
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Tablk 8. — Suinbcr and per cent of teachers in each of five classes of rural schooh 
as reported by county and other rural superintendents, 


I -teacher 
schools 


2-leac!ier 

S<’htM)|s 


• Schools of 3 or ! ‘ Schools of 3 or , 

i more tCHchers , Consolujated ' more teachers Total 


Stale 


in ni>en 
country 


schools 



1 Num- ! 
her ! 

i 

I’er ’ : 
cent 1 

1 

f 1 

1 1 

C'ontinental E 

S... *117. 7.59 i 

4:1. 5 : 

Alabama 

l..^^•l , 

•25 3 

Ariiona 

216 , 

*20.9 

Arkan.sas 

. . . - 2, 328 

<19 

California 

. .. 

22 3 

Coloratlo 

1,706 ^ 
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TABr.E 9 — Comparisons by Slaies showing the median salaries of teachers of t -teacher * 
schools based upon reports of courUy, district, or town suiwrifUendenls for the four 
years, 1922, 1922, 1924, and 1925 
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Kiact data not available. 


* S-year period only. 


\ Fewer than 25 teachers reported. 
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Table 10 . — Comparisons by States of the median salaries of teaefiers of f-feor/jer 
schools based upon reports uf founly^ district ^ or town superintendents for 19^2, 
192S, 192/f, and 1925 
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$4 
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4) 
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5 
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I 
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3) 
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Table 11. — Comparisons by States of the median salaries of ts(uhers of schools 
having three or more teachers, located in the open courUry and hot coruolidated. 
Data based upon reports of county, district, or town superintendents for 1922, 
192,^, and 1925 
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42 
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2 
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Table 12. — Comparisons by Stales oj the median salaries of teachers of consolidaiti 
Schools based upon reports of couniy^ disiriclf or ioum superinlendenis for 192g, 
ms, J924, and 1925 
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21 
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% 
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43 
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37 
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16 
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10 

Michigan 
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-4 
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-1.9 
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21 
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46 
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19 
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11 
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1 
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17 
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7 
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U 
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+1 
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» 
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-567 
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ablk 13.—(7ompori«oTw by Siaies of the median nalaries of teachers of village schooU 
having three or more teachers aiui riot consolidaled. Data based upon reports of 
count district, or town superinteru tents for 1924, and I02>^ 
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+ 1641 

951 

-81 

1, 133 

+41 

l,i61 

+ 28 

1.204] 

+43 

1,165 

+45 

1, 168 

+3 

i»a28) 

+154 
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p 

33 ' 
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^ 1 
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41 W-E 25 . 
+ lM-fll. 
-EM! 
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*5 ‘ 

Is 

04 


11 


SI, 092 


0/9 

iT^ia 

703 

1,402 

1,221 


- 1 , -.1 
421 -E 2 . 
-138-14. 
-75-10. 
-162-12. 


1,209 
1, >1,024 
818 
"648 
1,209 


+ 100'-E10.6 1,003 
488 i -E 8.8 l,a 50 
4178+17.8, 1,118 
455| +5.4 
+ I31j + 19.6 


' 1,042 
716 


425 +2.6 
+341 +3.7 
+20E+30.7 
+98 -8.7 
+ 117+10.9 


+138 

-26 

4» 
+ 12 
+125 


+ 13.2 
-3.1 
+10,8 
+.9 
+ 12.7 


+122 +8.6 
+111 +11.8 
-84! - 5 . 9 I 

^9| -.81 

+69 +4.8 

+ 148+25.6 
-312-22,4 
+61 +4.9 
-24: -2.7 
+80j +7.5 

+103+10.4 
- 6.0 


+4 

-33 

+28 


+.4! 
- 2. 8 
+3. 2 


087 

929 

1,129 

1.171 

1,091 

1.113 
769 
855 

1,263 

1,068 

1,522 

969 

1.357 

1.114 
1,249 

090 

1,190 

1,074 

966 

1,127 

1,038 

1,063 

911 

1,157 

833 


-83 -8.9 88^ 

-129-10.9 1,068' 

■ -1 - - 


8 

l3 

si 

S£ 

L4 

X 

It 


+71 +8.2 808 
+51 1 +i8i 774 
4183+14.8; 1,298 


-157 

+112 

+202 


IS 

15 


-14. l| 992 
+ 10.2, 1,148 
+18.61 1,194 
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3 

45 

2 

9 

6 

29 

41 

48 

10 

30 

25 
18 

27 

44 

33 

35 
16 

13 
21 

20 

43 

39 

7 

23 

1 

32 

4 

19 

8 

4a; 

12 

22 

34 

17 • 

28 

24 

36 

14 

40 

38 

26 

37 

42 

5 

81 ' 

15 
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Table 14 . — ComvuTisons by States of the approximate average salaries of principals of the three types of rural schools as reported by county 

and other rural school superintendents for 19S3^ 19^^^ and 1925 
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Table 15. — Number 0/ principaU, by Staieti, in (Ke three types of rural schools an 
reported by county and other rural school superiniendents for 1923\ 1924, und 
1925 


Slate 

Of elementary 
schools only 

Of schools with 
both elementary 
and hIgh-school 
pupils 

1 

Of organired high ' 
schools only j 

1 

Total numtier of 
principals rej^ortod 


1923T 

-\V2i 1 

1025 

1023 

1024 { 

1025 

1923 

1024 

t 

1925 ' 

1023 • 

1924 ' 

192, s 

1 ■ 

t 

1 

• i 

4 

1 

• , 

1 

7 

8 

1 

11 

11 

It 

1 

18 






‘ 





^ 1 



Continental United 





( 








States 

4.517 

1.101 ' 

873 

6. 185 

4,827 ,4.053 

1,858 

1.445 

1,145 

12,560 

7,373 j 

6, 071 

Alabama 

116 

11 i 

5 

214 

52 1 

76 

33 

30 

14 

3A3 

93 

05 

Ariiona., 

47 

28 

35 

15 

22 

11 

18 

15 . 

22 

80 

65 i 

fS 

Arkansas 

37 

8 

0 

140 

70 

100 

20 

8 

IT 1 

306 

0.5 i 

126 

('alifornin 

87fi 

00 ' 

183 

23 

16 

20 

147 

IHO 

137 

1.046 

20, S 

340 

Colorado 

104 

25 1 

26 

113 

113 : 

70 

121 

28 

1 

33 

338 

1 

166 

138 

Connecticut 

4,5 

33 1 

10 

4 

6 ! 

8 

38 

15 

9 ; 

87 

M 1 

r 

PtjlawBire 

24 


» 1 

13 

13 i 

13 


10 


37 

32 1 

.39 

Florida 

40 

14 1 

1 28 1 


52 

40 


18 

u 1 

139 

84 

82 

Georgia 

16 

35 

10 1 

230 

131 

131 

20 1 

23 

10 1 

275 

180 

160 • 

Idaho 

102 

42 

'1 

.03 

52 

51 

25 I 

15 

18 1 

230 ' 

100 

71 • 

Illinois 

186 

42 

74 j 

: 183 

133 

1S2 

1 

05 , 

142 ‘ 

155 1 

464 

317 

411 

Indiana 

147 

6 

• 0 

305 

206 

332 

71 ' 

39 

10 1 

523 

341 

351 

Iowa 

W 

1 

12 1 

i 144 

241 ' 

221 

43 

66 ' 

31 1 

242 

311 

264 

Kansas 

122 

65 

13 

255 

183 

124 

126 

116 , 

66 I 

503 

364 

203 

Kentucky 

21 

2 

1 

90 

60 

50 

14 

5 

4 

125 

76 

55 

Louisiana 

133 

5 

1 

3 5 

1 156 

02 

03 

30 

19 

11 1 

328 

116 

TW 

Maine 

50 

14 

5 ; 

1 0 

11 

8 

76 

52 

25 1 

144 

77 

3« 

Maryland 

62 

17 

17 ^ 

' 56 

62 

48 

17 

17 

14 

135 

06 

TV 

Massachusetts 

62 


1 ^ ' 

1 20 

16 

10 

38 

37 

21 

129 i 

80 

35 1 

Michigan 

38 

10 i 

i 

1 06 

68 

65 

25 

14 

20 

150 

92 

104 

Minnesota 

18 

12 1 

1 ® ' 

1 40 

60 

50 

42 

9 i 

10. 

100 

90 

60 1 

Mlssiwippi 

6 

0 1 

1 1 

! 116 

100 

60 

20 

16 1 

17 

142 

125 

78 

Missouri 

41 

23 

24 

113 

202 

110 

15 

35 ; 

8 

160 

260 

142 

Montana 


5 

7 

1 108 

71 

53 

17 

16 ' 

17 

174 

02 

n 

Nebraska 

55^ 

j 

1 

! 

100 

76 

27 

34 ' 

21 

^ 170 

231 

W 

Nevada 

16 

1 

2 

' 13 

1 

3 

12 

1 

4 

41 

1 

V 

New Hampshire 

14 

31 

1 

1 12 

13 

l(f 

43 

26 1 

7 

60 

60 

18 

New Jersey 

280 

80 

64 

1 63 

65 

20 

24 

16 = 

15 

376 i 

161 

106 

New Mexico 

30 

16 

7 

1 25 

28 

16 

13 

13 

2 

68 i 

57 

25 

New York 

167 

20 

S3 

1 420 

281 

282 

46 

15 1 

21 

633 

325 

336 

North Carolina 

73 

48 

18 

1 230 

132 

146 

9 

i 

2 

4 

312 

182 

168 

North Dakota 

23 

0 

2 

[ Z53 

176 

106 

32 

13 

11 

308 ' 

108 

110 

Ohio 

100 

60 

13 

502 

447 

413 

72 

. 64 1 

60 

764 , 

, 571 

486 

Oklahoma * 

112 



130 

132 

52 

7 

2 

5 

240 

134 

57 

Oregon 

132 

2 & 

1 7 

1 138 

87 

71 

40 

24 

31 

310 

136 

100 

Pennsylvania. 

277 

30 ! S3 

i 

1 478 

267 

260 

1 91 

67 

56 

846 

364 

^78 

Rhode Island 

13 

S 


1 3 

2 

2 

! 2 

1 

1 

18 

8 

3 

South Carolina 

57 

8 

1 3 

08 

30 

30 

‘ 13 

2 

13 

168 

40 

46 

South Dakota... 

33 

2 

1 

106 

114 

72 

f -24 

12 

3 

163 

128 

76 

Tennessee 

67 

22 

16 

136 

82 • 

66 

32 

33 

27 

235 

137 

109 . 

Texas 

50 

48 


104 

70 

49 

35 

5 

5 

288 

132 

81 

Utah 

106 

80 

' 20 

‘ 22 

22 

12 

47 

36 

20 

175 

97 

61 

Vermont 

20 

4 

; 

i ® 

Vi 

23 

24 

15 

16 

72 

44 

30 

Virginia 

77 

17 

i ’ 

231 

180 

153 

26 

27 

14 

1 324 

233 

180, 

Washington 

82 

84 

34 

1 150 

1 

141 

121 

i 38 

10 

37 

270 

194 

183 

West Virginia... 

00 

22 

8 

i 

52 

26 

1 32 

48 

30 

143 

122 

64 

Wisconsin 

84 

10 

0 


105 1 

78 

1 43 

88 

28 

318 

16< 

115 

Wyoming 

% 

27 

0 

10 

1 

10 ' 

18 

. 11 

1 

0 

4 

60 

37 

36 






Table 16. — Number of principaU of all rural schools distributed by salary groups and by litatrs as reported by county and other rural school 

superintendents in 1925 
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Table 18 . — Number and per cent of principaU of rural stjhopls in 1926 receiving 

salaries indicated ' 


Annual salaries 

Of elementary 
schools only 

fft schools having 
both elementary 
and high-school 
pupils 

Numl>er Per cent 

Of organiied high 
schools only 

Total 

Number 

Per (’ent 

Number 

! Per rent 

1 

Number 

Per cent 

1 


1 

4 

ft 

• 

7 

8 

f 

swo 10 mi 

4 

0.5 

2 

' 0.04 



5 

0. 1 

$400 lo $499 

3 

.3 

4 

. 1 

2 

1 0.2 

9 

. 1 

$500 to $599 

10 

1. 1 

7 

.2 


1 

17 

. 3 

$600 to $699 

4 

.5 

11 

.3 

, 

! 15 

[ 2 

TOO to $799 

10 

1. 1 

8 ■ 

,2 

2 

1 .2 

1 20 

! 3 

$^00 to $899 

7 

.8 

20 

.5 

2 

1 . 2 

29 

. 5 

$9U» to $999 

45 

.5.2 

28 

.7 

2 

! * .2 

i 75 

1. 2 

$1,000 to $1,099 

27 

:i 1 

55 

1.4 

15 

' 1. 3 

97 

1. 6 

11,100 to $1,199 

18 

2. 1 

57 

1.4 

9 

1 .8 

84 

1. 4 

Jl.AI0to$1.2W...A.J 

( 37 

4.2 

H2 

20 

6 1 

1 

125 , 

2 1 

Ji,;ioo to $i,3w 

1 • 46 

5.3 

87 

21 

19 

1 1.7 

152 

26 

$1,400 to $1,499 

i 23 

Z6 

91 

22 

11 

.9 

125 

• 2 1 

$1,:4X) to $1,599 1 

' 41 

4. 7 

1.36 

14 

10 

.8 

187 

1 1 

$1,600 to $1,699 1 

1 46 

5.3 

197 

4.0 

27 

24 

270 

4.4 

$1,700 to $1,799 ' 

' 37 

4. 2 

111 

27 

23 

20 

171 

28 

Sl.WXI lo$l,89« 

1 1 84 1 

9.6 

522 ' 

120 

107 

9. 3 

713 

11. 7 

$1,900 to $1,999 ! 

36 , 

4. 1 

1H3 i 

4.5 

51 

4.5 

270 

4. 4 

$2,ai0to $2,0t»9 1 

1 ^ 

7.3 

« 547 

115 

111 

9. 7 

» 722 

11.9 

*2.100 to *2.1t»0 1 

3,5 . 

4.0 

209 i 

5.2 

521 

i 4 4. 5 

296 

4.9 

*2.200 tO*2,2»« 

1 45 

5.2 

296 : 

7.3 

lOH 1 

r 0.4 

449 

7.4 

$2,300 to $2,399 1 

1 14 

1.6 

131 ! 

>3.2 

i 47 1 

1 4. 1 

192 

1 2 

*2,400 to I2.4W 

43 

4.9 

309 , 

t.Q 

89 

7.8 

441 

7.3 

$2,500 to $2,599 

44 ' 

5. 1 

258 ' 

6.4 

88 1 

' 7.7 

390 

6. 4 

12,600 to $2,699 

13 

1.5 

97 

24 

33 . 

29 

143 

24 

$2,700 to $2, 799 

39 

4.5 

143 f 

15 

49 1 

4. 3 

231 

18 

$2,800 to $2,899 

16 1 

1.8 

.5^ 

1.5 

38 ; 

13 

113 

1.9 

$2,900 to $2.999 

9 ‘ 

1.0 

26 ■ 

.6 

13 1 

> 1. 1 

48 

.8 

$1,000 and more 

73 

8.4 

377 

9.3 

231 i 

212 

681 

11.2 

Total 

873 

1 i 

UX). 0 

4,053 

100.04 

1J45 j 

1 

j 

100.0 

6,071 
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Table 19. — 1 \ umber of county and other rural su]}erintcnd€nts of schoolH and their 
salary medians, by Slater, 1922 and 1D2S 


estate 

1W22 j 1928 

_ _ • _ . Increase 

1 1 1 for6*year 

! 1 • 

Per (xjnl 
int*reH,se 
for 6-year 
' period 

1 

1 

2 

1 

! 1 

j s 

1 .. 

4 $ 

• 

7 

Continental United State5 

3, 230 

$1,793 

3,370' »2, M4| 


19 .5 

Alabama 

61 

2,260 

67 2.958 . 

098 

:io.y 

Anrona. 

14 

2. 100 

14 2.400, 

;uxi 

14. J 

Arkansas 


1.71H 

7.5 2. 7.37 ' 

1.019 

M).;( 

California... 


1.931 

.'v.8 2. 700 

7»H) 

39> 

Colorado 

k;i 

l.,W 

fU I..M10 

19.5 

H.y 

Connecticut 

27 

2, 475 . 

31 3.(NVI 

.52,5 

21.2 

Delaware.- 

"3 

3. m 

1 4.(NN) 

400 

11.1 

Florida 4 

1 M 

\.m 

0,5 1 2, .".00 

808 1 

1 47.7 

Georgia 

155 

1 , 289 ’ 

160 1 1,600 

311 1 

i *24. 1 

Idaiio 

44 

1,500 , 

44 1,,50U .. 


1 

JlUnois... 

102 1 

'A 435 

102 ! 2.CW 

16.1 

i 

1 , 6.7 

Indiana 

92 1 

1 J . 86.5 

90 i 2,254 

:i,89 , 

1 'JU-S 

Iowa 

W) 

1, 7U') , 

99 1 1,8(X) 

9,5 

5.r, 

Kansas 

1 

1 i.am I 

105 , 1..S72 

312 

24.1s 

Kentucky 

120 1 

Wifi • 

120 2.UXJ 

1.034 

1U7.0 

Louisiana 

04 1 

1 

1 2. 470 1 

64 ' il.UX) 

5»30 

1 21.4 

Maine 

132 

2. 213 , 

132 2. .515 

3'22 

14,5 

Maryland 

23 

2, 2.M) < 

2:1 3.500 ^ 

2.W 

11. 1 

Massachusetts 

1 

1 1 

2. 576 ' 

7.3 . 3. (XXI 

424 

16.4 

Michigan 

ttu 

1,4»J3 

1 

8.3 1.S28 

3 : 4.5 

22.4 

Minnesota.. : 

SO 

1.793 ! 

87 i 1,967 
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9.7 

Mississippi 

72 

1 2. 64,3 1 

6:1 l,9lX) 
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‘ ‘28.1 

Missouri 
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1 - J.2h2 , 

114 1.3,50 

68 

5. .3 

Montana 

M 

1 - 1 . 6,50 . 

.".6 1.8(X) 

1.50 

r 9.1 

Nebraska 

93 

1 1,821 
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79 

4 3 

Nevada 

5 

2, 000 i 

5 2, 400 

4(X) 
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New Hampshire 

57 

2. 871 

67 3. "KX) 
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'21.9 

New Jersey 

21 

4,(XXJ 

21 : 4.UX) 

- -J 

1 . 

New Mexico 

2s 

1,7.50 , 

31 2. (XX) , 

2,50 

14.3 

New Y'ork j. 
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1. 78.3 , 

1 < 

20H 1 A, 100 1 

1.377 

77.3 

North Carolina 
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1 . 792 ' 

' 1 

1(X) 3. (XX) 1 

1.208 

67 4 

North Dakota 

M 

1. 6.3.8 

.53 l.HOO ; 

162 

9 9 

Ohio ; 

1 HH 

Z993 

88 3,411 

418 

l.( 9 

Oklahoma 

i 

l.:i80 

77 1.82»1 

446 

32. 3 

Oregon 

36 

1 
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:16 • 1,600 ! 
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'20 3 

Pennsylvania ' 

' 66 

2^727 ' 

66 3. 7(13 
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'28.4 

Rhode Island , 

I fi 

1,9.50 i 

6 2, 6.S8 

738 

;r.8 

South Carolina _.J 

' 35 
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46 1. .V4) 

no 

7.6 

South Dakota 1 

1 W 

1,513 1 

r»8 1,6(X) 

87 

. 5.7 

Tennessee ^ 

: 

1 1,4.50 1 

95 2.100 

(150 

44 8 

Texas 

i 14H 

2 .OQ 5 I 

1,50 , 2,000 

95 

4.5 

UUh 

34 

2. 100 I 

:13 1 '2,600 

5<X) 

23.7 

Vermont 

51 

2 , 2:11 1 
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:w.7 

Virginia 

87 


108 , 2.681 ' 

826 

47.1 

Washington 

39 

1 L7,V)1 

:19 j 1,800 

50 

28 

West Virginia. 

55 

1,464 j 

W 1.780 

316 

21.6 

Wisconsin 

71 
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72 1 2, 144 1 
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13.7 

Wyoming 

21 

. 1,06,5 1 
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